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WILLIAM PENN, MACAULAY AND 
GLADSTONE. 

A recent issue of the Quarterly Review con- 
tains an article by W. E. Gladstone written 
with his usual ability, reviewing the Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay. In this article the 
critic refers to the charges made in Macau- 
lay’s History of England, against William 
Penn, and it is interesting to note the judg- 
ment of the impartial mind of Gladstone on 
this subject. 

In unison with the general verdict of the 
reading world, Gladstone accords to the book 
an extremely high position as a History, and 
pays the fallest tribute to the wonderful intel- 
lectual powers of Macaulay, and to the suc- 
cess which has crowned the efforts of his 
biographer. 

But he has also pointed out some points of 
the History which are to be received with res- 
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érvation, and has indicated some of the ele- | 
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ments in the character of Macaulay which 
probably led to these errors. Our space will 
not allow extended extracts, but we give the 
‘ollowing : 

“Those who may at all concur in our com- 
ments on Macaulay’s besetting dangers, will 
observe without surprise that, while his ex- 
cesses in panegyric gave rise to little criti- 
cism, the number and vehemence of his as- 
saults drew upon him a host of adversaries. 
He received their thrusts upon his target as 
coolly as if they had been Falstaff's men in 
buckram. We do not regret that he should 
have enjoyed the comforts of equanimity. But 
there is something absolutely marvellous in 
his incapacity to acknowledge force either in 
the reasonings of opponents, or in those ar- 
rays of fact, under which, like battering-rams, 


186 so many of his ee structures of allega- 


tion were laid level with the ground. 
It surely was his profit, had he known: 
It would have been his pleasure, had he seen.* 
“The corrections made in his works were 
lamentably rare; the acknowledgments were 
rarer and feebler still. Nor was this from any 
want of kindliness of heart, as these volumes 
would of themselves suffice to demonstrate, or 
| from any taint in his love of truth. It was 
due, we seriously hold, to something like what 
the theologians call invincible ignorance. The 
splendid visions which his fancy shaped had 
taken possession of his mind; they abode 
there each of them entire in their majesty or 
beauty ; they could only have been dislodged 
by some Opposing spell as potent as his own ; 
they were proof against corrections necessa- 
rily given piecemeal, and prepossession pre- 
vented him from perceiving the aggregate 
effect, even when it was most conclusive. 
It woul be all well, or at least well in 
comparison, had we only to contemplate this 
as a case of psychological curiosity. But the 
| mischief is that wrong has been done, and it 
‘remains unredressed. In ordinary cases of 

literary quarrel, assailants and defenders have 
something not hopelessly removed from equal 





* Tennyson’s “ Guinevere,” 
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chances; although as a rule the greater pun- 
gency and less complexity, of attack makes 
it decidedly more popular and effective than 
defence, when the merits do not greatly differ. 
But in this case the inequality was gross, was 
measureless. For every single ear that was 
reached by the reply, the indictment, such 
was Macaulay’s monarchy over the world of 
readers, had sounded in scores or hundreds, or 
even thousands. The sling and the stone in 
the hands of half a score of Davids, however 
doughty, found no way of approach to the 
forehead of this Goliath, and scarcely whizzed 
past him in the air. 

“Tt was, however, the appearance of the 
‘History,’ in 1848 and 1855, which roused 
into activity a host of adverse witnesses. Of 
these we will give a cursory account. Bishop 
Phillpotts, perhaps the most effective pam- 
phlet-writer of his day, entered into a corres- 
pondence with Macaulay, which was after- 
wards published, chiefly on his grave inaccu- 
racies in relation to Church history. The 
bishop, a biting controversialist, had, we say 
advisedly, none of the servility which is some- 
times imputed to him; but he was an emi- 
nently, perhaps a redundantly, courteous gen- 
tleman. We havesincere pleasure in citing a 
portion of his introductory eulogium, which 


we feel confident was written with entire sin-| 


cerity. After some other compliments of a 
more obvious kind, the bishop proceeds :— 

‘But your highest merit is your unequalled 
truthfulness. Biassed as you must be by your 
political creed, your party and connections, 
it is quite clear that you will never sacrifice 
the smallest particle of truth to those consider- 
ations.*’ 

“ This correspondence ended as amicably 
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with so prepossessed a mind, when once com- 


mitted, argument is powerless and useless. 
“One able writer, Mr. Paget, in his ‘ New 
Examen,’* took up and dealt with most of the 
passages of the ‘ History’ which had been 
impugned; nor can we do better than refer 
the readers to his pages for the defence,against 
very sweeping and truculent accusations, of 
Dundee, Marlborough and William Penn, 
All these cases are of great interest. In all, 
the business of defence has been ably, and in 
most points conclusively, p2rformed. But the 
rejoinder to the defence is truly formidable. 
It consists in this, that the charge, without 
the reply, has been sold probably to the ex- 
tent of half a million copies, and has been 
translated (ii. 390) into twelve languages. It 
would not be possible, without adding too 
greatly to the number of these pages, to give 
an outline of the argument on the respective 
cases. But there is an incident connected 
with the ease of Penn, which we cannot omit 
to notice. The peaceful society, to which he 
belonged, does not wholly abjure the practice 
of alk detenss on grave occasions; nor could 
| there be a graver, than when one of the most 
revered names in its annals had been loaded 
by so commanding an authority with a mass 
of obloquy. ; : ‘ ; 
“From original sources, Mr. Paget has an- 
'swered the charges. Mr. Forster, who has 
‘since risen to such high distinction in the 
House of Commons, performed the same duty 
in a preface to the ‘ Life of Clarkson,’ after- 
wards separately republished.+ There re- 
mains impressed on the mind of that commu- 
‘nity a sentiment which, even if it be some- 
_what mellowed by the lapse of nearly thirty 
years, can still be recognized as one of indig- 
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as it began. The bishop obtained a courte-| nation against what is felt or thought to be 
ous admission ‘of the propriety of making | literary outrage. That Macaulay should have 
some alterations.’+ But they were to be| adhered to his charges with unabated confi- 
‘slight.’ On the main points the historian’s | dence can, after what we have already seen, 
opinion was ‘unchanged.’ We will notice | excite little surprise. But there still remains 
but one of them. It has to do with the fa-|room for a new access of wonder when we 
mous commissions taken out by certain bishops | find that he not only remained himself un- 
of the sixteenth century, among whom Bon-| converted, but even believed he had converted 
ner, under Henry VIII., was one. Macaulay | the Quakers. 

had stated that these documents,recognized| ‘February 5, 1849. Lord Shelburn, Chas. 
the crown as the fountain of all episcopal | Austin, and Milman to breakfast. A pleasant 
authority without distinction. The bishop|meal. Then the Quakers, five in number. 
pointed out that the authority conveyed by | Never was there such a rout. They had ab- 
the commissions was expressly stated to be|solutely nothing to say. Every charge against 
over and above, preter et ultra ea, quer tibi, in| Penn came out as clear as any case at the Old 
Sacris Libris, divinitus commissa esse dignos-| Bailey. They had nothing to urge but what 
cuntur. In gallant defiance alike of the! was true enough, that he looked worse in my 
grammar and the sense, as will be seen on | history than he would have done on a general 
reference, Macaulay calmly adheres to his|survey of his whole life. But that is not my 
opinion.t It is hardly too much to say that| fault. . . The Quakers were extremely civil. 
_ ‘So was I. They complimented me on my 


* Correspondence between the Bishop of Exeter and the courtesy and candor (ii. 251. )’ 
Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. London, Murray, 1861, p. 3 oa . 
+ P. 44 * “The New Examen” (reprinted in “ Paradoxes and Puz- 
> 12 zles.” Blackwood, 1874 ) 
$e. 18. + London, C. Gilpin, 1849 
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“And all this when they had left him | for books what years are for their writers), it 
boiling, or at least simmering, in unanimity is not likely to sink in many. For works of 
of wrath, and silent only because hopeless of | the mind really great, there is no old age, no 
redress, and borne down by a torrent that/|decrepitude. It is inconceivable that a time 
nothing could resist.” should come when Homer, Dante, Shakes- 

After pointing out how little attention can peare, shall not ring in the ears of civilized 
be given by the reading public to those criti-| man. On a lower throne, in a less imperial 
cisms on Macaulay, which attempt to correct hall of the same mansion, we believe that 
his mistakes, Gladstone continues: Macaulay will probably be found, not only 

“Such is the fate of the criticism; but the|in a. p. 2000, which he modestly specifies, 
perversion—the grave and gross caricature | but in 3000 or 2850, which he more boldly 
with which it grappled—still sparkles in its | formulates, or for so much of this long, or any 
diamond setting, circulates by thousands and longer lease as the comme 1tators on the Apoc- 
ten thousands among flocks of readers ever|alypse will allow the race to anticipate. 
new and ever charmed, and has become part) Whether he will remain as a standard and 
of the household stock of every family. Since|supreme authority, is another question. 
the time when Pere Daniel, the Jesuit, with | Wuerever and whenever read, he will be read 
guns at once so ponderous and so weak, re-| with fascination, with delight, with wonder. 
plied inaudibly to the raking and devouring | And with copious instruction too; but also 
fire of Pascal, there never has been a case of | with copious reserve, with questioning scru- 
such resistless absolutism in a writer, or such | tiny, with liberty to reject, and with much 
unquestioning and general submission in the | exercise of that liberty. Tne contemporary 
reading world. mind may in rare cases be taken by storm ; 

“Of this kind has been the justice admin-| but posterity, never. The tribunal of the 
istered by the tribunals of the day. We sor- | present is accessible to influence; that of the 
rowfully admit our total inability to redress | future is incorrupt. The coming generations 
the balance. Is there, then, any hope for the | will not give Macaulay up, but they will, 
perturbed and wandering ghosts whom Ma-| probably, attach "much less value than we 
caulay has set agog, for Dundee, for Marl-| have done to his ipse dizxit. They will hardly 
borough, for Quaker Penn, for Madame Pi-| accept from him his nett solutions of literary, 
ozzi, for the long and melancholy train of | and still less of historic, problems. Yet they 
rural clergy of the Restoration period, still | will obtain from his marked and telling points 
wearing their disembodied cassocks, in the | of view, great aid in solving them. We some- 
action of the last, the serenest, the surest, the | times fancy that ere long there will be editions 
most awful judge, in the compensating award | of his works in which his readers may be 
of posterity? Our hope is, that final justice | saved from pitfalls by brief, respectful, and 
will be done; but first let us ask whether the | judicious commentary, and that his great 
injustice which has been done already will, | achievements may be at once commemorated 
not as injustice, but by virtue of the other | and corrected by men of slower pace, of drier 
and higher elements with which it is fused, | light, and of more tranquil, broadset, and 
stand the trying test of time. Has Macaulay | comprehensive judgment. For his works are 
reared a fabric— in many respects among the prodigies of lite- 

Quod nec Jovis ira, nee ignes, ratare; im some, they have never been sur- 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas?+ | passed. As lights that have shone through 
+, Miata: the tonkes oft lati the whole universe of letters, they have made 
Guan == ies ;  verary speculation, | their title to a place in the solid firmament of 
ere is none more legitimate or more inter-| fame, But the tree is greater and better than 


esting than to consider who, among the | it, fruit; and greater and better yet than the 
writers of a given age, are elected to live; to| 


ie , | works themselves are the lofty aims and con- 
° enrolled among the band of immortals ; to ceptions, the large heart, the independent, 
make a permanent addition to the mental | manful mind, the pure and noble career, 
patrimony of the human race. There is also| which in this biography have disclosed to us 


none more difficult. : : ” 
; the true figure of the man who wrote them. 
“We are led, then, to the conclusion,or the ™ 


i qeiidcesatnin 
conjecture, that, however the body of our! A TEST was recently made of the buoyant 
writers may be reduced in a near future by Power of a leaf of the water lily known as 
many and many a decimation, Macaulay will, the Victoria Regia, in the Botanic Garden at 
set with dangers in infancy, and again in age. 2te®, and before it was submerged in the 
But authorship, if it survive the first, has | Water, a weight of 761 pounds was floated. 
little to fear from the after peril. If it sub-| + To those who are interested in the subject we would invit: 
sis i ; attention to the 8th Chapter of the brief Memoir of William 
t for a few generations (and generations are Penn, published by The Book Association of Friends, 109 N. 


: Tenth Street, Phila., as containing, in a short compass, an able 
t Ov. Met., xv. in Ar : F . | oe me 
fet., xv. in fin | refutation of the Macaulay charges 
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A “FRIEND” CONSCRIPT IN THE FRENCH 
ARMY 


A court-martial sat recently at Marseilles 
on a recruit who, as a member of the Society 
of Friends, positively refused to take up arms 
and go out to exercise. His name is Nisolle, 
his age 28, and he belongs to a wealthy and 
most benevolent family in the department 
of the Gard. When called out for 28 days’ 
training, M. Nisolle went to the regiment at 
Nismes on the 21st of last August, He per- 
mitted them to put uniform on him, but when 
he was handed a musket he positively refused 
to take it, saying his religion prevented him 
from serving under arms against his fellow- 
creature. It was explained that no such ser- 
vice was at present required; but he answered 
that he would incur the moral obligation in 
accepting the musket. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember he was conducted to the military | 

rison. When before the court the president, 
in the usual French way, questioned the pa- 
tient prisoner, “ Suppose,” said the officer, | 
“that an assassin was about to kill your) 
father, what would you do?” “I would) 
reason with him and try to prevent the mur- 
der without having recourse to arms.” “ But 
if you could not succeed, would you let your 
father be killed?” “Iwould.” This caused 
a profound sensation, aud the prosecutor de- 
manded a severe punishment. Poor Nisolle’s 
defender showed that in previous years three 
members of the Society of Friends, who were 
drawn for the army, were left free from active , 
military service, but were placed as clerks in 
the offices or as wardsmen in the hospitals; 
and he asked the same privilege for his client. 
The court sentenced him to two months’ im- 
prisonment and the costs. It came out on 
the trial that the patriarchal family of Nisolle 
is composed of six persons, but that the 
father has plates laid every day for fifteen, 
nine hungry poor persons being invited to 
partake of the meal. This is true goodness, 
and we cannot help thinking the punishment 


| 
‘she falls midway in the path of life. 


with self-sacrificing love and self-forgetfulness, 
Every- 
thing should conduce as much as may be to 
lighten her toils and cares. Home-life should 
be simple—help as freely provided for her as 
for the office or the farm; and love not only 
be felt but shown. The word of cheer or of 
appreciation costs little, but strengthens the 
heart. Days of recreation and social inter- 
course fit us more fully for home duty. All 
the materials of house use, water, fuel, pro- 
visions, ready at hand, with neatness and 
beauty surrounding the dwelling, will ease the 
burden of daily toil, and prolong the vigor 
of life. 

The Bible read with a sense of the Lord’s 
loving presence, and with united prayer for 
mutual blessing, brings the dew of heaven 
upon a family, and diffuses through it the 
spirit of heavenly love and kind consideration, 
which affects for good, even the physical 
being. 

For Friends’ Review. 
REVELATION AND RESEARCH. 

Every intelligent. being must, by a logical 
necessity, manifest its intelligent activity in 
three distinct ways. The consciousness of 
personality, or of self-hood, involves also a 
consciousness of the not-self. The German 
metaphysiciavs have introduced the conveni- 
ent terms, subjective, to denote all that re- 
lates directly to the thinker, and objective, to 
denote whatever pertains to the object of 


fAhought. 


Thought necessarily involves a relation, 
of which the subjective must be one of the 
terms. The activity may begin in the objec- 
tive and end in the subjective, or it may be- 

in and end within the subjective, or it may 
gin in the subjective and be directed to the 
objective. The mind may be simply atten- 
tive, nearly passive, receptive, childlike, 
teachable, accepting with unquestioning faith 
the revelations, or unveilings of truth which 





of the young Friend too severe a penalty.— 
British Friend. from a Foreign Journal. 


oe - 
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THE WEAKER ONE. 


Carlyle said “To be weak is not an evil, 
but to be weaker than our task.” The wom- 
an is the weaxer. With finer sensibilities, 
quicker intuitions, warmer affections, and far 
less selfishness, she hus less strength than 
man. With the cares of all her family, the 
children wanting a thousand things, the baby 
cross or exacting,—with rest often broken from 
illness of the little ones, she needs the thought- 
ful aid of the man or men of the household. 
Too often with all the tasks of life borne 


come to it from without; or it may be stim- 
ulated by its own awakened curiosity, or de- 
sire to call its own activities into play ; or it 
may, in consequence of its special wants, ex- 
ercise its faculties objectively, for the investi- 
gation of truth, for the satisfaction of physi- 
cal needs, or for the accomplishment of other 
purposes. Zealous men, men of genius, de- 
vout men, are peculiarly susceptible to ob- 
jective-subjective influences, frequently _re- 
ceiving and welcoming irresistible convictions 
of beauty, or of obligation, or of truth, 
which come to them in mysterious ways; 
obstinate men, men of strong will,born rulers or 
organizers, are self-impelled by activities 
which both begin and end within themselves; 
logicians, thinkers, philosophers, investigators, 
illustrate the subjective-objective phase, in 
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which the exercise of personal judgment and | 

wer sometimes leads to an overweening | 
self-confidence, often degenerating int» arro- 
gant dogmatism, and a supercilious inditfer- | 
ence to all truths except such as are dis- | 
played in special lines of research. Each of) 
these varieties of mental endowment has its 
obvious uses, and also, if too strongly and 
exclusively urged, its obvious dangers. The 
devotee, impressed with the beauty of a doc- 
trinal interpretation, which meets his pecu- 
liar needs, may acquire an undu: sense of its 
importance for others whose circumstances 
are very different from his own; the ruler | 
may lose sight of the mutuality of obliga-. 
tion; the philosopher and the scientist are 
both too apt to forget their dependence upon 
Him who is continually “ upholding all things 
by the word of His power.” 

“There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understand- | 
ing.” © All men naturally desire and seek 
after truth, and every new truth, when it is 
thoroughly understood and accepted, is in one 
sense a new revelation. We never place any 
confidence in the assertions of a man who is 
obviously ignorant of the subject upon which 
he is trying to enlighten us; it is quite as 
unreasonable to confide in any of our own 
convictions, unless we are fully persuaded 
that they proceed, either directly or indirectly, 
from a Being who is wiser than ourselves. | 
If the information in which we trust is re- 
corded by the Creator, through the interven- | 
tion of natural processes, in the rocks or on 
the stars; if it bas been immediately im- 
pressed, either up »n us or upon others, as an 
unerring conviction of truth or duty; or if 
it is the result of a train of reasoning, in the 
legitimate exercise of faculties which are | 
given us by the Author of our being; in| 
every case its value is beyond all estimation, 
and a weighty responsibility rests upon us for 
its proper use. 

Each of the manifestations of our triple | 
personality has rightful authority in its own 
peculiar province. If we try to set aside, as 
worthless or unimportant, the simple accep 
tances of faith, or the government of our 
wills in accordanca with the intimations of 
duty, or the facts of science and the le. 
—_ inferences of reason, we stint our | 

evelopment and become involved in a two-| 
fold evil. Our narrow-mindedness and one- | 
sidedness not only check the symmetry of| 
growth which was originally designed, but’ 

, by turning an excess of energy in a 
special direction, they produce an abnormal 
and diseased culture, which may be regarded 
a8 a species of insanity. It is, therefore, im- 
portant for every one to inquire in what di- 
rections he may be constitutionally biassed, 
‘0 order that he may train his weaker facul- 
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ties by judicious exercise, and grow into the 
stature of perfect manhood which is the 
Christian’s goal. 

Such an inquiry is especially important for 
all investigators, and for all whose avoca- 
tions require the practice of great self-reli- 
ance. ‘Canst thou by searching fiad out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection?” It is eminently fit that 
we should study the works of Infinite Wisdom, 
and that we should try to understand as 
much as possible of the beauty and harmony 
which are daily displayed before us. But 
we Can prosecute no successful study except 
by “the inspiration of the Almighty,” and 
with the help of faith. However diligent 
our search may be, it can only help to lead 
us toward whatever may lie in the line of 
search. If we are looking merely to the 
sensible phenomena of the material world, it 
is fuolish to hope that we can rise above ma- 
terialism. Even if we have a vague appre- 
hension of a Supreme Power, the probe and 
scalpel and the weighings and measurements 
can only show us that it is continually be- 
yond our reach, a misty “ Unknowable,” from 
which we derive no rest or consolation. But 
things which are hid from the wise and pru- 
dent are revealed unto babes. If we re- 
member that even science herself, with all 
her boasting, is obliged to depend on simple 
faith for the truth of all her fundamental 
propositions, as well as for the validity of the 
processes by which she draws all her infer- 
ences, we may keep ourselves “as little chil- 
dren,” always teachable, finding in every 
new truth the beauty of a new harmony, and 
seeing in every illumination of faith new 
evidences of a Father's and a Saviour's love. 

Pp. E. C. 

Great AquaRIUM.—The mammoth Aqua- 
rium at Broadway and Thirty-fourth street 
was opened on Tuesday night to invited 
guests. There was speaking and a fish din- 
ner. The whale taken on the coast of Lab- 
rador two months ago, arrived on Tuesday 
morning and was hoisted into his immense 
tank safely. He is of the species called 
“white whale,” is about eighteen feet in 
length, of a grayish white and unknown 
weight. His present home is thirty feet in di- 
ameter,contains 30,000 gallons of sea water,and 
is emptied and filled every twenty-four hours. 
He seems to be sociable and to be willing 
to afford his numerous visitors perpetual re- 
curring glimpses of his royal person. He is 
a good feeder, and devours a bushel and a 
half of eels daily. A large number of 
other fish have been received in the aqua- 
rium within the past few days. The salmon 
eggs have been placed in their troughs and 
are now undergving incubation. Two young 
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alligators, each four feet long, occupy a tank | workmen in the East who would not think the 
of their own. The great sea-lion tank has | Chinaman’s pay equal to their necessities, and 
one occupant. The agents of Mr. Coup, who | the sooner Californians can forget the memory 
captured him in the Pacific Ocean, have long | of the halcyon days of’49, when men could earn 
been striving to take a walrus and a seaele- adollar an hour, and come down to a reason. 
phant, neither of which animals has «ver been | able schedule of wages, the better it will be 
captured alive. There is also a large number for manufacturers, workmen, and the country 
of valuable fish, among which are sharks of | at large. 
7 feet, 6 feet, 43 feet, 4, 3, and 2 feet in| To this result the Chinaman has contribu. 
length, a hammer-head shark of 3} feet, ated, and for this, if for no other reason, h 
sturgeon of 8 feet, and a large sting-ray. | deserves the thanks of all intelligent persons, 
The latter is considered a valuable acquisi- |There are, however, other and quite as sub- 
tion. stantial reasons why he should receive credit 
Robert B. Roosevelt, a promirent member | for his work in America. It is a fact which 
of the Fish Commission, in his address claimed | figures will substantiate, that the State would 
the respectability of pisciculture, holding this | not have enjoyed half its wonderful develop- 
science to be of more value than that of horti.| ment during the last thirty years had the 
culture or agriculture,and in which,he declared, | solemn, almond-eyed Celestial remained upon 
the aquarium was of great assistance to the |his native shores It is even doubtful wheth- 
study of fish life— Baptist Union. er that greatest railroading feat of modern 
times, the Central Pacific, which has brought 


os millions of money to its owners, and hundreds 

From the N. Y. Evening rost of thousands of people to the State, would 

THE TRUE POSITION OF THE CHINAMAN have been built to-day, had not the Mongo- 
IN AMERICA. lian’s cheap labor rendered the execution of 

— the immense project feasible, and many a 

San Franciseo, September 22, 1876. plan of internal improvement and progress 


The outery recently raised in this State was thought of and carried out, only as its aid 
upon the subject of Chinese immigration, if | gave it possibilities. When mining held out 
traced to its source, wonld doubtless be found its seductive promises of sudden and easy 
to proceed from a very few individuals. wealth, and when mining corporations gave 
That it has obtained sufficient importance to to labor from $3 to $5 per day, the immense 
be deemed worthy of incorporation in the agricultural resources of the State, which are 
platforms of both the great political parties | really its greatest and most stable possession, 
of the country is due to two causes: to the would have been almost entirely neglected, 
ignorance of the East upon the merits of the | had not the Chinaman gladly set to work for 
question, and the efforts of a faction in this his pitiful daily stipend, ant made the wilder. 
State, which does not by any means represent ness literally “to blossom like the rose.” 
the best sentiments of our people. It is fully Even now it would be utterly impossible to 
understood that San Francisco represents the raise and gather the immense crops of grain, 
State in matters of opinion, but it is not so | wine and fruit, which are already the wonder 
well known how few are the men who direct |and admiration of the world, did not this 
the popular feeling of San Francisco. The labor offer itself so freely. 
clamor that the Chinese are depressing and The Chinaman’s habits and mode of life 
monopolizing many of the prominent indus- necessarily render him unpopular among 
tries of the State comes principally from a | nearly all classes. The politician abhors him 
few manufacturers and capitalists who, by a | because he is a non-voter and shows no desire 
short-sighted policy in the past, are reaping to change his condition in that respect; the 
disadvantages in the present. When Chinese tradesman dislikes him because he insists upon 
labor first offered itself it was seized with importing from the distant land of his birth 
eagerness by these persons, who did not see or | the clothing and necessaries of life which bis 
care that underpaid labor would ultimately | barbarous taste prefers to American products; 
assert its rights, and closed their eyes to the and the Crispins and labor-leaguers abuse 
consideration of everything but the immediate him because he will work for what he can 
and large returns which this course offered. | get and is faithful to the obligation entered 

“Cheap labor,” as applied to the Chinese, into with hisemployer. But, though all these 
is only a relative term. A skilled workman | classes join in decrying John's peculiarities, 
receives as much for his work as an eastern they hold out little or no encouragement to 
mechanic generally does, and it is only be-|him to make any change. Though stoning 
callse wages are as a rule much higher in and beating Chinamen, long time a popular 
California than in the New England and|recreation among young “ hoodlums,” has 
Middle States, that the Chinaman’s pay seems | recently grown very unpopular through the 
small by comparison. There are very few | efforts of Police Judge Louderback, who bas 
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won goidep opinions by his severe treatment 
of culprits of this clase, insult and incivility 
are still heaped upon them, and they are con- 
stantly made to feel that they are social 
Pariahs, unworthy to breathe the same air 
with the more favored Americans. It is not 
strange, then, that so shrewd and observant 
a people as the Chinese are, should look a- 
skance upon such indications of Christian 
progress and utterly refuse to be “ civilized.” 
That the treatment they have received on our 
shores is their principal reason for retaining all 
their old customs and barbarisms is plainly 
shown in the manifestoes their leaders pub- 
lished during the late agitation, in which 
they alluded, with great force and pertinence, 
to the incongruous appearance displayed by 
a “Christian” nation countenancing the a- 
buse and deliberating upon the bloodshed of 
an inoffensive people, whose only crime con- 
sisted in striving to gather for themselves a 
little wealth in a land to which the whole 
world had come. There was nothing pro- 
duced during the whole agitation at all com. 
parable with these documents, and I for one felt 
a sudden appreciation of the worth of a peo- 
ple which could discuss such an imminent 
question with so much intelligence and dis- 
cretion. 

That the Chinese appreciate and respond 
to kindnesses, and that they are easily won to 
better things, have been abundantly shown 
during the last few years by the efforts of the 
Coristian missions and Sunday-schools which 
have been established and maintained among 
them. The experiment was made with some 
misgivings at first, but the results have gen- 
erally greatly encouraged the workers. The 
pupils—mostly boys from eight to eighteen 
years of age—at first attended these mission 
schools from curiosity and for the purpose of 
obtaining a knowledge of English speaking 
and writing, for which they have a strong 
desire; but finally indications of a higher 
motive were frequently manifested. One 
of the most difficult things which teachers 
had tocontend against was their idea of Deity, 
and to make them feel that awe and rever- 
ence for it that Christians experience, wes 
well nigh a hopeless task. The levity with 
which he regards his own divinities has gen- 
erally proved in the end a benefit to him. 

aving no confidence in them, it has been an 
easy matter, when once he is convinced of his 
want, to induce him to embrace the more 
satisfying religion of the white man. 

It is undeniable that conversions among 
these people have been few, but they havealmost 
Invariably been sincere, and, as compared 
with the rest of the heathen world, Christian 
work among them has been peculiarly en- 
couraged. It is difficult to estimate the good | 
that may result from a single conversion. 
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Nearly every Chinaman in the State intends, 
at some time or other, to return to the Flow- 
ery Kingdom and to settle down to easy re- 
tirement and the enjoyment of the small sum 
which is to him a fortune. Every returning 
wanderer who has crossed the vast Pacific 
and lived in the land of gold, is a man of much 
consequence among his people, becomes an 
authority in his native village upon American 
affairs, and is listened to as an oracle and one 
who has seen the world. What then, must be 
his power for good, if he has embraced the 
teachings of Christianity, and is filled with 
the disposition to bring its light to the be- 
nighted beings about him! He can go where 
the white man dares not venture; he can ad- 
dress the people in their own peculiar dialect, 
and can win from them at once the confidence 
which the white missionary, however kind 
and enthusiastic, might solicit in vain for 
years. 


-. 


For Friends’ Review 


BORROWING AND LENDING 


Times of commercial prosperity, and those 
of difficulty, almost equally tempt the Chris- 
tian from the path of strict honesty. In the 
former the hope of speedy gain leads sanguine 
or unwatchful men to risk the borrowed 
means of others in speculations which prom- 
ise well. The latter lures him to borrow, to 
save himself from ruin, as he may deem; 
or the difficulty of making payments blinds 
his keen sense of righteous obligation to do so. 

He who borrows money and risks it in un- 
certain schemes, fails to fulfil the royal law, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
He who borrows with no reasonable expectation 
of being able to repay, and from one who 
lends in good faith, expecting and needing 
return, robs his friend. He who borrows and 
neither pays principal nor interest when he 
might, “ because he can do so well with the 
money,” is a thief; who though he may avoid 
human justice, will not escape Divine punish- 
ment without repentance and all possible 
restitution. 

He who as lender deliberately extorts 
usury from a debtor in difficulty, and exacts 
payment by his ruin, is liable to the rebuke: 
“ Oh thou wicked servant!” “ Shouldest 
thou not have had compassion on thy fellow- 
servant even as I had pity on thee?” “And 
his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 
tormentors till he shonld pay ali that was due 
upto him.” 


Dr. Hurst's “Outline History of the 
Church” gives the following populations to 
the creeds of the world: Christianity, 407,- 
000,000; Buddhism, 340,000,000; Moham- 
medanism, 200 000,000; Brahmanism, 175,- 
000,000; Confucianism, 80,000,000; Judaism, 
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7,000,000; all other forms of religious belief, | fame—for fashion and worldly success. But 
174,000,000. Ofthe Christian populations of| the true Christian will desire only that the 


the world, 131,007,449 are assigned to Pro- 
testantism, 200.339.390 to Roman Catholi- 
cism, and 76,390,940 to the Oriental churches. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 4, 1876. 


SERVING AND TRAINING FOR IT.— 
The motto of an ancient house was “I 
serve.” They deemed it their proudest qual- 
ity to have at heart a fealty for their king, 
and be ever ready to show it by fulfilling his 
wishes. Personal and selfish considerations 
were to be secondary in their thought, to the 
honor of their sovereign and the welfare of 
his realm. Yet they must have felt that this 
very quality and its exercise ennobled them, 
as it linked them with a superior being, and 
with grander interests than their own. The 
children and youth of the house would be 
trained in this spirit of loyalty, and as every 
faculty was developed and brought to its 
highest exercise, it would still be put more 
perfectly to fit them for the royal service. 

And like this should be the thought of 
Christian parents, and their purpose in the 
education of their children. The Nazarite 
under the Mosaic law was set apart to be 
holy, and fully the Lord's, yet he was to 
mingle in all the ordinary duties of life. 
Thus Samson and Samuel were dedicated 
from their birth to be the Lord’s. Hannah 
said of her child, “I have lent (margin re- 
turned) him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” What 
was exceptional under the law should be the 
rule under the Gospel. The parent whose 
heart has drunk of the love of God in Christ, 
will wish to dedicate his child wholly unto 
the Heavenly Father from whom its life has 
come. Under the error and grievous abuses 
which have accompanied infant baptism, 
which, as such, has no foundation in New 
Testament precept or practice, lies the 
thought of such a dedication ; and sweeping 
aside the rite, the substance of such a prayer- 
ful presentation of the child to God, should 
only the more surely and faithfully be done. 
Worldly ambition will start up to claim that 
the child shall be reared for wealth and 


child may live as its Heavenly Father wills, 
|Upon such a dedication will attend the 
|sense of stewardship to train the child. 
Manoah seems to have had less faith than his 
wife, but he had foresight. He said, “O my 
Lord, let the man of God which thou didst 
send come again unto us, and teach us what 
we shall do unto the child. How shall we 
order the child? and how shall we do unto 
him?’ So Christian parents, feeling their re- 
sponsibility, and lack of fitness, will pray for 
grace to train their children, with the fervency 
of those who purpose to use the aid given, 
and will find the Lord Jesus to be a counsel- 
lor. Not only love, but duty to God, will 
induce them to watch carefully over the 
health of the child, that its body may be 
strong and vigorous. They will see to its 
mental training that its powers may be de- 
veloped to their fullest and most harmonious 
action, and it be fitted to be most useful to 
itself and others. They will teach it to work 
and bear hardness when needed, but also 
shun the error of making work the end of 
life, and see that its affections and social 
nature have free exercise, and are not stunted 
by neglect or repression. Recreation, proper 
amusement, and good society should be re- 
ligiously provided for children as far as cir- 
cumstances and good judgment will allow. 
Above all is the teaching from the earliest 
dawn of reason of the loving character and 
majesty of our Heavenly Father, whom, 
through the story of the Lord Jesus, the 
child may be brought early to love and trust 
with a filial fear. If parents were prayerful 
and faithful, probably, in almost every in- 
stance, the child would in future years never 
be able to remember the time when it did 
/not trust in the Lord, and pray in faith to 
Him. But all this requires much self-denial 
/and firm resolve on the part of parents. To 
|speak to the child of the Saviour, simply and 
| so it can understand, will bean effort to many 
|a reticent mother or father. To refuse its 
many demands; to control and direct it; 
to restrain its ill-judged or carnal desires; to 
teach it steadfastness of purpose in gaining 
right ends; to instil that unselfish love of 
Christ which obeys Him in spite of tempta- 
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tion, demands abundant grace and faithful- | 
ness. Scarcely less is the watch needed lest 
we neglect our children by leaving them to 
themselves or to others when we are absorbed 
in our own thoughts or business; or lest we 
ask unreasonable things of them, simply to 
please our own selfishness. 


It is interesting to note the awakening of a 
deeper concern in some of the Yearly Meetings 
for the education of their children under the 
care of religious teachers, and protected from 
injurious associations. How many can re- | 
member in after years the injury received by 
association with bad companions, which, even 
after repentance and forgiveness, leaves scars, 
asit were, upon the memory and nature. Every- | 
where Friends should endeavor to maintain 
their former efforts for the careful, shielded, 
and religious education of the children in 
schools under their own care. United en 
deavor for this end is specially the need of 
the hour. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—The _ first 
session began at 4 P. M., on the 21st of roth mo., | 
at which the attendance was larger than usual. 
There were present from other Yearly Meetings | 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite and Sarah B. Satter- 
thwaite, of England ; Samuel Bettle, of Philadel- | 
phia; Rebecca Collins and Ruth S. Murray, of | 
New York; David and Hannah B. Tatum, 
George K. and Sarah E. Jenkins, Hannah R. 
Blackburn, Mahlon Pickerell, and Edward C. 
Young, of Ohio; Luke Woodard, Daniel Hill, | 
W. G. Hubbard, and Rachel Hopkins, of In- 
diana; Barnabas C, Hobbs, of Western, and 
Dr. Garner, from Tennessee, besides a number 
of others. Little but routine business was trans- 
acted at this session. 

On First-day large meetings were held in the 
morning, afternoon and evening; the Bible 
class held regularly before the morning meeting 
was largely attended. Several ministers also 
were present at a small mission meeting held by 
Friends in the lower part of the city. The ser- 
vices of the whole day were of more than usual 
interest, and the discourses were very instructive. 

On Second-day Francis T. King was re-ap- 
pointed clerk, and Allen C. Thomas to assist 
him. Epistles were read from all the Yearly 
Meetings corresponded with, and it was felt that 
this bond of union was especially strengthening 
and edifying this year, evincing that we are all 
indeed members of one another. In the after- 
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noon the Yearly Meeting met in joint session 
with women Friends for the consideration of the 
revision of the Book of Discipline, as proposed 
by the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Third-day morning was taken up in the con- 
sideration of the answers to the Queries, and 


was a deeply instructive time. The importance 


|of true spiritual worship and the maintenance of 


it in the church, and the guarded education of the 
In the after- 
noon there was another joint session on the re- 
vision of the Discipline. 


children were specially dwelt on. 


Fourth-day morning, in a joint session the 
London General Epistle was read and the usual 
number of copies directed to be reprinted. The 
minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were read, 
the report of the Indian Committee and that of 
the Peace Association. Dr. Garner by request 
gave a short but interesting account of the peo- 
ple among whom he has been laboring in East 
Tennessee; their need of help and the open 
door there 
great field. 

The Committee on General Meetings reported 
that several series of meetings had been held 
which had been greatly blessed; they were con- 
tinued and encouraged to greater activity. The 
committee to visit subordinate meetings reported 
and were released. The meeting: was now 
brought into much feeling respecting the condi- 
tion of itsown members and meetings, in regard 
to their spiritual, educational and other needs, 
and after earnest consideration, a committee was 
appointed to bring in to a future sitting the names 
of Friends to serve on a large ‘‘Committee for 
promoting the religious and educational interests 
of our meetings and members.” 

Fifth-day morning there was the usual meet- 
ing for worship. In the afternoon epistles to 
other Yearly Meetings were read and approved. 
Various routine business was disposed of, and 
the Yearly Meeting separated under the feeling 
that it had been a time of interest to all and of 
blessing to very many. 

Devotional meetings were held every morning 
at half past 8 o’clock, and were largely attended ; 
they were often times of great profit and were, 
we trust, blessed to not a few. A meeting was 
also held Fifth-day evening. On Third-day even- 
ing Jos. Bevan Braithwaite read his paper on the 
Atonement to a large audience, and on Fourth- 
day evening met a large company socially at a 
private house, where his remarks were listened to 
with great attention. 

In the revision of the Discipline the changes 
made were adopted in a spirit of condescension 
and love, and the sessions were occasions of 
great interest and instruction. 


is tor labor and assistance in this 
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Our friend Caf§line E. Talbott, and her hus- | family, who are about to leave their home for 
band, arrived safely in Philadelphia, by the| Europe. J. B. Braithwaite gave some most 
steamer Ohio, on the 24th of 1oth mo., and in a| interesting reminiscenses of his friendly ac- 
few hours proceeded to their home in Ohio. The quaintance with David Livingstone and 
ocean passage was rough, a severe storm pre- Robert Moffatt, showing: and reading ex 
E. Talbott haa | tracts from several of Livingstone’s letters 
from Africa. One of these, written upon a 
| piece of paper torn from a bank cheque-book, 
on account of the great explorer’s lack of 
writing-paper, was begun in 1870 and finished 
ae in 1872. Dr. Livingstone, before leaving 
Yearly Meeting to visit Great Britain and Ire- England, had placed his two sons and a 
land, and some parts of the Continent. He is daughter at schools under the care of Friends, 
expected to sail soon for England. at Kendal, where it was his clearly expressed 
— desire that they should remain and finish 

DIED. their education. Notwithstanding this, some 

SPALDING.—At her residence in Lockport, N,|Seotch relatives, during Livingstone’s ab- 
Y.,on the 2d of Ninth mo., 1876, Amy, wife of Ly-| sence, removed one of the sons to a Presby- 
man A. Spalding, in the seventicth year of her age; | terian school elsewhere. There the austerity 


a member of Hartland Monthly Meeting. She suf- bat 7 
fered much from physical infirmities more than thirty of the régime scemed to act unfavorably 


years, and during the last seventeen years was quite 7 the ya He subsequently — 
confined to the house, and most of the time to her | to America, became a soldier during our 
bed. We believe sbe was tenderly loved of the Lord,| war, and lost his Jife in North Carolina, 
and died at peace with him, relying upon His merits| where his bones remain. In one of Living: 


and the mercy of God, in and through her dear Sa ’ ; j 
. : . : 8 ; . D. aee 
viour. She remained through many discouragements tone’s letters to J. B. Braithwaite, he gd 


within the Society of Friends in the separation in laments that his wish for his children’s edu- 
1828; and we believe she was spiritually blessed and | cation to be compl: ted under the care of 
comforted, in thus abiding faithful to her convictions Friends was not fully carried out. At the 
ONES ne aoe cle A a pong tie time when the letters brought by Stanley 
Re at ok enth | from Livingstone in Africa were suspected of 
mo. 14th, 1876, Caleb Jones, aged nearly eighty years; : . . . 
a member of Falmouth Monthly Meeting. His end not being genuine, “a letter from our friend 
was peaceful. J. B. Braithwaite to the London Times gave 
7 _ (important assistance in obtaining’ their due 
A stated meeting of «« The Female Society of Phila- : ition. Like th f the 1 ller’s 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” recogsiton. : “a ; eS ~ ‘save " 
will be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. letters made familiar by publication, those 
Seventh Si., on Seventh day, Eleventh mo. 4th, at 12; now mentioned evinced his characteristic 
o’clock. traits of true Anglo-Saxon determination 


— a 


A Bible-School Conference of Iwoa Yearly Meeting not to be defeated by difficulties or fail io what 
of Friends, will be held at West Branch, Cedar Co., he had undertaken,—and to do well all that 
Iowa, opening at 9 o’clock A. M. on Fourth day, the | be endeavored to do. These extracts and re- 
27th of 12th mo., 1876, and continue for two days.| marks were followed, on the occasion spoken 


A cordial invitation: is extended to Friends of other | of by some excellent counsel from J. B. B., 
Yearly Meetings. Those going from the east or west |.” 


on the Chicago & Rock Island R. R. will change cars especially to the yeas women who were 
at West Liberty and take the train going north onthe B, | Present, tenderly exhorting them to fulfil, 
C. and M.R. R. Friends of Iowa Yearly Meeting are through the grace of Christ accorded to the 
requested to see that each Quarterly Meeting is repre dedicated souls of all His redeemed ones, their 


sented by delegates appointed in some way from their) woman’s mission, to be helpers, in the best 
respective quarters. A change in the time of opening sense. of men : , 
sense, . 


from that printed in the Yearly Meeting minutes is 


vailing for several days. C. 
a satisfactory religious meeting with the pas- 
sengers in the course of the voyage. 

- 


Dr. DouGAN CLARK was liberated by Indiana 





- 


made, on account of a change in railroad connection. _ This morning (10th mo. 9th) our Friends 
On behalf of the Executive Committee. visited the Seminary, conducted under the 
3teow. J. W. Morcan. | care of New Yurk Yearly Meeting, at this 





——— place. There also J. B. Braithwaite was 
CORRESPON DENCE. _ drawn out at some length in loving ministry 
“*_\to the young. In the afternoon, a meeting 

Union Sprines, N. Y., 10th mo. 9th, 1876. | was held by appointment in Friends’ Meet: 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite arrived here|ing-house. This gathering was small in 
yesterday, in company with D. Scull, Jr, of numbers, but, among those who seemed to be 
Philadelphia, and Jacob Bell, of Rochester. | interested attenders, were two of the ministers 
An evening visit was made by these Friends | of congregations belonging to other denomi- 
to Howland School, which coincided pleas-| nations in the neighborhood. Our friends 
antly and profitably with a social gathering | left here during the afternoon, expecting to 
of the teachers and scholars, in connection | arrive in Baltimore in time for the opening 
with their parting with R. B. Howland andj of the Yearly Meeting. Their visit has been, 
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it is hoped to many, an occasion of much 
spiritual refreshment and thankfulness. 


H. H. 





CANT AND FAITHFUL WITNESSING TO 
TRUTH. 





We have received the appended selection 
from an interested friend, and gladly insert it 


to convey an important advice. Talking of 


inner experience, or of service which through 
grace may have been done, unless it be with 
perfect candor, and for the good of others, is 
sure to injure the speaker, and perhaps the 
hearer. But proper confession of fealty to 
Christ, or conversation with others in which 
for their welfare and the glory of our Heav- 
enly Father, what He has done in us or by 
us is related, may be eminently proper and 
useful. Norman Macleod was a laborious 
writer and preacher, and was in this way 
constantly revealing to others something of 
his inner life. Bearing witness to mercy and 
salvation received from the Lord Jesus is 
well illustrated by the letter of John Crook 
to Isaac Penington, which is given below.— 
[Ep.] 

Extracted from memoir of Norman Mac 
leod, D. D.: 

“The closer we live with God, and the 
more our spiritual life in Him is manifested 
to the world in its results only, the better, I 
think, for ourselves. 

“ When the inner life is revealed in words, 
it is apt to end in words and become cant. 
Spiritual pride is thereby nourished, and this 
is great destruction. 

“Oh, my God, enable me to thwart and 
utterly mortify my cursed vanity and 
pride by giving me strength to hide all my 
good in this sense, not to speak to my nearest 
of good deeds done, but to do them cheerfully 


before Thee only, and to have the delight of 


making others happier and better; pleasing 
Thee, my Father, for I know Thou art so 
loving and good as to be pleased with Thy 
children, who, by Thy grace, are in any de- 
gree imbued with Thy goodness.” 

Dear Friend : 

My dear and tender love salutes thee, 
in that love whence I had my being, whence 
sprang all my Father’s children, who are 
born from above, heirs of an everlasting in- 
heritance. Oh! how sweet and pleasant are 
the pastures which my Father causes all His 
sheep to feed iv. There is a variety of plenty 
in His pastures: milk for babes, and strong 
meat for them of riper age; and wine to re- 
fresh those that are ready to faint; even the 
wine of the kingdom, that makes glad the 
heart when it is ready to faint, by reason of 
the infirmities. Sure I am, none can be so 
Weary but he takes care of them; nor none 


so nigh fainting but he puts His arm under 
their heads; nor none can be so beset with 
enemies on every side but He will arise and 
scatter; nor none so heavy-laden but He 
takes notice of them, and gently leads them, 
and will not leave them behind unto the mer- 
ciless wolf, because they are His own, and 
His life is the price of their redemption, and 
His blood of their ransom; and if they be so 
young that they cannot go, He carries them 
in His arms; and when they can feel nothing 
stirring after Him, His bowels yearn after 
them— o tender is this Good Shepherd after 
His flock J can tell, for I was as one that 
once went astray, and wandered upon the 
barren mountains; and when I had wearied 
myself with wandering, I went into the wil- 
derness, and there I was torn with briers and 
pricked as with thorns, sometimes thinking 
this was the way, and sometimes concluding 
that was the way; and by and by concluding 
all were gone out of the way. (Ps. cxvi. 11. 

And then bitter mourning came upon me, and 
weeping for want of the intérpreter ; for when 
I sought to know what was the matter, and 
where I was, it was too hard for me. Then I 
thought I would venture on some way to find 
a lost God; and I would p-ay with them that 
prayed, and fast with them that fasted, and 
mourn with them that mourned, if by any 
means I might come to rest; but found it not 
until I came to see the candle lighted in my 
own house, and my heart swept from those 
thoughts and imaginations ard willings and 
mournings. And here I dwelt for a time like 
a sparrow upon the house-top, and was hunted 
up and down like a partridge on the moun- 
tains, and could rest nowhere but some lust 
or thought or other, followed me at the heels, 
and disquieted me night and day until | came 
to know Him in whom was rest, and no occa- 
sion of stumbling, in whom the devil hath no 
part; and He became unto me as a hiding- 


place from the storms and from the tempests. 


Then came my eyes to see my Saviour, and my 
sorrow to flee away, and He became made 
unto me all in all, my wisdom, my righteous- 
ness, and my sanctification, in whom I was and 
am complete, to the praise of the riches ot His 
grace and goodness that endure forever. 


Joun CROOK, 


- -—.- 


A company has been formed in California 
for the manufacture of sugar from the juice 
of watermelons. The process is far simpler 
and cheaper than that of making sugar 
from beets. An excellent syrup is also made 
from watermelon juice. The seeds yield a 
sweet-oil which serves as a good substitute for 
olive-oil, and the residue of sugar-manufac- 
ture is used as food for cattle — Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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VISIT TO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. (300 from E.to W. It has altogether 68,000 
sq. miles; and a population of about 80,000, 
Stanley Pumphrey accompanied by Enoch q little more than one per square mile. 
Hoag, left Lawrence, Kansas, on theafternoon [t was set apart for the Indians 40 years 
of the 17th, and reached Muscogee, Indian Ter- ago, and has been confirmed to them by 
titory, next morning, where an Agricultural mavy treaties. The Cherokees were the 
Fair for the Cherokees and Choctaws was first to occupy it, then followed Choctaws, 
being held. Their Legislature started these Creeks, Chickasaws, and Seminoles. Tne 
fairs to induce the Indians of the different first two of these have each about 17,000, the 
Tribes to vie with each other in raising prod- Creeks about 14,000, Chickasaws 7,000 and 
uce and stock. Seminoles 3,000. Tnese Tribes are all under 
At 2 P. M. on the [8th, there was an open the care of one U. S. Agent; they are 
air meeting, which was addressed by Wm.) professedly Christian, and moderately civil- 
Hubbard of Mass., M. Palmer of Chicago, | ized and educated. Each has its own gov- 
and ex-Mayor Fox of Philad’a, three U.S.|ernment. The Cherokees have a Chief, and 
Commissioners on Postal arrangements. They an upper and lower House. They are divided 
spoke rather flatteringly, and urged the into districts, sending according to popula- 
Indians to admit white settlers. Eaoch Hoag tion, from one to three members to the upper 
gave them a good address on the other hand, House, and from three to four to tke lower 
cautioning them to be careful how they ad- House. The members are elected for two 
mitted new settlers, except in entire accord-| years, and must be 25 years of age. ‘The 
ance with their treaty rights. Early settlers Chief must be 35. Every male citizen aged 
are often not of a character likely to be help- 18 is an elector. ‘Tne laws are good, and ap- 
ful to the best interests of the Indians. He pear to be based on those of the U.S. A 
encouraged them to advance. The true) belief in God, and iu future rewards and 
movement for the men was the development | punishments, is essential to citizenship. Free- 
of their farms; for the women the produc- dom af conscieace is granted. Affirmations 
tion of the comfort of the homes and the right are allowed in lieu of oaths. The sale of in- 
management of their children. ‘The remarks | toxicating drinks is entirely prohibited. Any 
of E. H. were listened to with evident satis- found in the Territory is liable to be destroyed, 
faction. S. P. followed, exhorting them to and the person offering it for sale to a term 
united action and mutual help. Two of their of imprisonment not less than a month 
own people then spoke, Wm. Ross, formerly the nor exceeding one year; or to a fine not less 
Chief of the Cherokees; and Pleasant Porter, than $10, nor exceeding $100. The observ- 
who has been a good deal at Washington, ance of Firsi-day is secured, and mechanics 
watching the interests of his people. Neither are forbidden to work, or dealers to trade on 
of them was favorable to the admission of thatday. They have 81 common day-schools, 
white settlers into the Territory, and they dep- established among the Cherokees, with an 
recated the introduction of such subjects on oc- | attendance varying from 13 to 40. They 
casions like this. It was all very well to! have also three high schools, with an attend- 
flatter them, bu: they knew very well they | ance of 150, one for boys, one for girls, and 
were not able to cope with the white man, one mixed for orphans. These are for the 
and required educating to a much higher most part taught by Cherokees, though they 
degree before they could doso. They pre-|employ a few whites. The Chickasaws have 
ferred their present system of joint ownership the largest educational grant per capita of 
of the soil, and thought it was more secure | any community under the U. S. governmeat, 
to them as thus held. Their title to the| amounting to $10 per head. Thirty per cent. 
land was as good as treaties could make it. | of the Cherokees are not at school, being for 
Next afternoon, Tenth mo., 19th, there was a the most part settled too far off to go. Szhools 
school examination, but there was a want of | have been established among them for 60 
concerted action, and except that a Cherokee years, among the Creeks 30 years. A teacher 
lad made a speech, the whole of the exhi- of one of the colored schools near Muscogee, an 
bition was from the Creek children of intelligent,earnest-hearted woman, complained 
Tallahassee. There were about a thousand | bitterly of the way her echool was neglected. 
people on the grounds, of whom half were|She could get no books, and the house was 
Indians, and the other half equally blacks | in a disgracefully dilapidated condition. She 
and whites. All wore citizen’s dress, A believed they felt little interest in the prog- 
considerable proportion were of mixed blood, | ress of the blacks, who used to be their 
and many might have been unnoticed for| slaves. A very competent person, gave some 





their color, nothing either of physiognomy or | information as to the religious condition of 


costume to make them striking. the people. The Cherokees are mostly Bap 
The Indian Territory lies between lat. 34° | tists, though there are also a good many 
and 37°; is over 200 miles from N. to S., and | Methodists. A large proportion attead pub- 



























































lic worship, and their Christianity is perhaps 
rather higher than what usually prevails in 
the south-west. They were generally sober, but 
the standard of truth and integrity is too low. 
The preachers were mostly Indians, and some 
even of them used bad language. The agent 
when at Lawrence spoke of the difficulty of 
bringing the Indians to see the need of a 
mediator or an atonement, but some do.) 
George Guess, a native Indian, invented an 
alphabet of 85 letters, including every sound 
in the Cherokee language, about 60 years 
ago. The Bible was translated. Copies of 
it are widely diffused among them, and many 
enjoy reading it in their own tongue. They 
are fond of hymns. 

The Indian Territor 
affected by the war. any of the Indians 
went south, others north. ty he Territory was 
for the time almost depopulated. 300,000 
cattle were swept off to the different armies, 
and the Indians returned to find their farms 
devastated, and their homes burned. Thus 
they had to start afresh, and the character of 
many of them had been greatly injured. | 
Neither their moral nor social position has 
ever recovered. 

On Fourth-day night, Tenth mo. 25th, 1876, 
8. P. and E. H. set out for Tallahassee school 
in the Creek Territory. They had a ride of 
seven miles, chiefly over prairie. The school- 
house is a brick building standing in a pleas- 
ant grove of trees. It was built about 30 
years ago, and is not so commodious as it 
should be for so large a family. About 100 
of both sexes are taught here. They aim to 
give them an industrial education, teaching 
the girls cooking, sewing, and general house- 
work, and the boys farming. On their return 
journey they ran into another conveyance and | 
had a bad smash. In a little more than an 
hour, two of the lads repaired the conveyance 
so that it brought them safely the rest of the 
way. They aim to teach the scholars to deal 
successfully with such emergencies. The 
leading men of the Creeks have many of 
them been taught here. The ordinary school 
exercises seemed to be fairly taught, and some 
of the scholars were in sagem S. P. and 
E. H. attended their evening worship. 8S. P. 
spoke to them on the parable of the talents. 
(fod wishes us to make the best use of our 
opportunities. You have a great many ad- 
vantages here above what your fathers had. 
We want the girls to become good house- 
keepers. We want the boys to become good | 
farmers. We want all to be good characters. | 
They were reminded of what was to make up | 
4 cood character, of the one perfect example | 
given us to follow, and they were urged to 
ask God for new hearts. 

Fifth-day night, Tenth mo. 26th, they came 
onto Fort Gibson. Tenth mo. 27th, they started | 


was very much 
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for Talequah and found that a good deal of 
the way lay over the prairie, the long grass 
turned brown by the early frosts, but the last 
part of the ride was through woods. Here 
it was pleasant to see the wild birds, hawks, 
blue-jays, wood-peckers, and the splendid red- 
bird, with whose feathers the natives are fond 
of adorning themselves. 

Talequah, although the capital of the Cher- 
okees, is a very small village. There are the 
State House, prison, two or three stores, half 
a dozen moderate sized houses, and perhaps a 
score of smaller ones. Public worship is cel- 
ebrated in a room built by the free-masone, 
or some secular order. From 100 to 150 at- 
tend, and Presbyterian, Baptist, Moravian, 
and Methodist ministers officiate in turn. 
They visited the State House. The Senate 
chamber looked like a dirty school-room, only 
there were broken chairs instead of desks, 
and a lot of cheap spittoons, which from the 
appearance of the floor, the senators were 
not particular about using. In the office of 
the Secretary was a bust of one of the Chiefs, 
and a photograph of Penn’s Treaty, with his 
speech and the Indian Chief's reply. Near 
the State House is a printing office where a 
paper is issued once a week, partly in Cher- 
okee and partly in English, at the expense of 
the State. Every full-blood Cherokee is 
entitled to a copy, free; to others they are 
sold at a dollar a year, which is below the cost. 
The principal object in visiting Talequah 
was to see the two national schools, which 
have been lately opened. 

The Cherokees make a liberal educational 
grant. Of the income of the nation 35 per 
cent. goes to these schools; 15 per cent. for 
the support of orphans, and the remainder to 
other State purposes. The boys school where 
they were kindly entertained for the night is 
furthest from town. It is situated on rising 
ground, with a fine open view on three sides, 
and wooded hills at a little distance on the 
fourth. It is built of brick, and on two sides 
has a porch with brick columns supporting 
the upper part of the building. Their way to 
the door led through a forest of wood, and 
they had to look where they were going, lest 
they should have been covered all over with 
burs, which — quickly in this country and 
to an astonishing height, often 10 or 12 feet. 
It seemed that a little more of the industrial 
element so successfully exhibited at Tallahas- 
see, would be an advantage here, and the 
ventured to suggest as much to the principal. 
He assured them, however, that it was useless, 
as all the Cherokees were good farmers, and 
the lads would soon pick that up at home. 
The house was not in good order ; places were 
dirty. The boys seemed to smoke and chew 
universally, and it was feared the teachers 
encourage this by their example. The Head 





ae 


Se 


Teacher, who had just come, was an excep 
tion. He wished to discourage it, but with 
his comrades as they are, feared he would not 
do much. The building is a good one, has a 
spacious school-room and dining-room, good 
class-rooms, bed-rooms shared by six lads, 
generally, and furnished with Bibles, &., so 
that they may use them as sitting-rooms, and 
study in private. Fifty lads are kept here 
entirely free: the remainder pay $1.50 per 
week to cover their board. ‘They attended 
their evening worship and spent an hour with 
them. E.H. spoke to them of the advantages 
they enjoy and the importance of improving 
them. He deprecated the practice of carry- 
ing weapons, and said it was a great mistake 
to suppose that there was any security in 
doing so. He had travelled much in the In- 
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Here also our friends heard of the sad 
draw-back which the war has been to the 
Indians. They are certainly not up to the 
same point as before it, in the matter of prop. 
erty; intellectually they may be, religiously, 
probably not. 

For Friends’ Review. 


PEWS. 


It is an evil day for the Church when the 
r are crowded out of the congregation. 
The Society of Friends have adopted a plan 
of seating their worshipping assemblies which 
has many advantages worthy of careful pres- 
ervation. It is too often a complaint against 
the city places of worship at the present day 


dian Territory, often with large sums of| that they. are too mach like.s select club, 


money, and had always gone unarmed, and 
felt much safer in doing so. 8S. P. counseled 
them to sobriety, industry and truth; com- 
mended their Jaws against drinking, and on 
the observance of the Sabbath, and concluded 
with some more definitely religious counsel. 
After attending the morning devotional exer- 
cises, they went to the girls’ school. The 
building is very similar to that for the boys, 
from which it is distant between two and 
three miles. The head of the Institution is a 
Moravian minister, who for some years has 
been stationed in the neighborhood. The 
Head Teacher seemed a superior young wom- 
an with her heart in the work. The Friends 
were pleased with the other officers, and the 
whole appearance of the place was much 
ahead of the boys’ school. They met the 


girls in their large school-room, the floor of 


which was perfectly clean, and the girls were 
nicely dressed, and altogether looked so clean 


and neat, that it was difficult to fancy them- | 


selves among Indians, till one came to look 
into their faces, many of which betokened 
lainly that they were full-blooded Chero- 
ees. Others could not have been told from 
white girls. They had a good time of wor- 


ship; the children listened very attentively | 


while spoken to, and at the close the super- 
intendent said, “I cannot tell you how much in- 
debted I feel for this visit.’? At both schools the 
care-takers complained of the idleness and 
unpunctuality of the pupils, that they seemed 
to have no sense of the valueof time. There 
was also little of an inquiring turn of mind 
among them, and they never manifest any 
emotion of wonder. 

There is a good sense of honor among them, 
and they rarely break their word. They are 
generally chaste and mostly sober, the latter 
rather through inability to be otherwise, than 


somewhat exclusive in their character, and 
ignoring the “ whosoevers”’ of the Gospel in 
| their offering of seats. The free seats and 
/mixed congregation of a Friends’ Meeting, 
with a Christian welcome for strangers, would 
say to all, “Come with us and we will do thee 
ood.” 

The following extract from a letter recently 
published in the Public Ledger, of Philadel- 
phia, is commended to the thoughtful con 
sideration of those who are interested in the 
signs of the times in the religious world : 
| New York, Sept. 27, 1876. 

_ “Bishop Potter’s severe denunciation of 
| the pew system in the Episcopal Church has 
|given the writers for the religious jouraals 
'a lively topic, which they are handling witb 
| more or less earnestness, and it is understood 
| that the subject will be the burthen of more 
than one sermon this coming Sunday. It is 
/an old question, but the Bishop makes one 
point that is comparatively new—namely, 
| that wealthy people are using the pew system 

to give them social position and an air of exclu: 
| siveness, as if the Church were a theatre or an 
| opera house. He objects to a system which 
|can afford facilities of that sort, and thinks 
it is high time something was done to stop it. 

“Tf the Bishop had ventured upon a bill 
of particulars he might have stated that there 
are a good many places of public worship in 
| New York to-day where it costs as much per 
‘annum for a pew as it does for six months’ 
| rent for a dwelling house, and that, too, when 
| the edifices are swamped in debt, with some 
|of them on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
| economical tendencies of the times must force 
'us back to plainer churches, as well as to les 
|extravagant living, and the Bishop, there 
| fore, does a good service at the right time 
| trying to show ‘ how to do it.’” 


| 





from any higher motive. They are quick of| ee “ 
perception, mostly have a faculty fordrawing,| Curist 1x PxorHecy.—With this prophet 


and have keen insight into character. 


|(Malachi) the voice of prediction cease. 





Let us for a moment look back and trace its 
course. First, the vague promise of a De- 
liverer, born of a woman; then, a designa- 
tion of the race from which he is to be born ; 
then of the tribe; then of the family; then 
the very place of his birth is predicted— 
Bethlehem-Ephratah being mentioned to dis- 
criminate it from another Bethlehem. Then 
come a succession of pictures of a Being con- 
cerning whom the most opposite things are 
predicted. He is to be honored, adored, be 
loved; he is to be despised and rejected—his 
nation hide their faces from him, He is to 
be terrible and severe as a refiner’s fire; he 
is to be so gentle that a bruised reed shall he 
not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench. He is to be seized and carried from 
prison to judgment; he-is surrounded by the 
wicked; his hands and feet are pierced, his 
garments divided; they cast lots for his ves- 
ture; he is united by his death both with the 
wicked and with the rich; he is cut off from 
the land of the living. He is cut off, but 
not for himself; his kingdom is to be an 
everlasting kingdom; he is to have domin- 
ion from sea to sea, and of the increase of 
his government and of peace there is to be 
no end. 

How strange that for ages these conflicting 
and apparently contradictory oracles had 
been accumulating, until finally came One 
who fulfilled them all. Is not this indeed 
the Christ—the Son of God ?—H. B. Stowe. 


Tue three deepest sea soundings show in 
one a depth of 4,975 fathoms, and two others 
of 5,075 fathoms, or five and a half miles. 

Tue three “ British Workman” temper- 
ance public houses in Liverpool, use a ton of 
cocoa or 60,000 breakfast cups every week. 
Two more are soon to be opened, and a sixth 
is contracted for. They are in the vicinity 
of the docks, and are patronized largely by 
the men working there.—British Friend. 

MARINE AQuARIUMs.—Several contribu- 
tors to the Belgique Horticole have lately 
given the results of their experience in man- 
aging marine aquariums. A Mr. Bauwens 


writes that he has owned a marine aquarium | 


nearly ten years, in which the sea water has 
never been renewed. All that he does is to 
add fresh water as the salt water evaporates, 
the same degree of saltness being invariably 
maintained. 
weed; and several mollusks thrive without 
further care, but some species of Actinia 
raised in the same medium were starved to 
death when the owner was absent from home 
for a considerable time. He made it a prac- 
lice to feed them with a little mould or worms, 
or even raw meat, 


IN REFERENCE to the height of ocean. 


waves the North Atlantic record, according 
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to Dr. Scoresby, is 24 feet, 30 feet, the high- 
est 43 feet, and the mean 18 feet in westerly 
gales. French observers in the Bay of Bis- 
cay mention 36 feet; Captain Wilkes, U.S. 
N., saw them 32 feet high in the Pacific ; and 
Sir J. Ross reports them as having been seen 
22 feet high in the South Atlantic. In north- 
west gales off the Cape of Good Hope they 
have been computed at 40 feet, and off Cape 
Horn at 32 feet. In British waters the aver- 
age is not beyond 8 or 9 feet. The speed of 
waves has been known to reach 60 miles an 
hour. 


Looxine Up.—Daring Dr. Payson’s last 
illness, a friend, coming into his room, re- 
marked familiarly, ‘‘ Well, I am sorry to see 
you lying here on your back.” 

“Do you not know what God puts us on 
our backs for?” said Dr, Payson, smiling. 

“ No,” was the answer. 

“Tn order that we may look upward.” 


— a 
For Friends’ Review. 


NONE OTHER NAME. 


There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved. Acts iv. 12. 


Jesus, Rock of our salvation, 
Risen, to Thy side we flee; 

Lord, receive our hearts’ oblation, 
All unworthy though they be. 


Thou hast died, and we, believing, 
Justified, condemned no more ; 
«It is finished,” seals forever 
The Atonement’s living power. 


Crown of thorns, and robe of purple, 
Taunt of scorn, and cruel blow, 

All are ended, Thou art reigning, 
Lord of life and glory now. 


When life’s fears and cares are over, 
Thou dost call us to our home ; 
In Thee spotless, in Thee blameless, 
Lead us to Thy Father’s throne. 


There in rapturous strains of gladness, 
Everlasting songs to raise ; 

Thine the power, Thine the glory, 
Thine the everlasting praise. 


Brooklyn, L. 1. 
ooo 


ANTIPAS. 


BY G G. RICHARDSON. 


And who was Antipas? and where dwelt he, 
The martyred “ faithful,’’ honored of his Lord ? 
Had he, as men count honor, high degree ? 
Or was he nurtured at a peasant board ? 
Vain questions these: the inspired words afford 
His crown and claim; he perished gloriously. 


And many a deed shall wither with time’s scroll, 
That shook the earth—and many a name, whose 
sound 
Went forth triumphantly from pole to pole, 
Shall drop into oblivion, unrenowned, 
When he, thus briefly chronicled, is found 
In heaven’s high registry, a victor soul. 
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| 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to | 
the 31st ult. 


GREAT BrITAIN.—The Arctic expedition under | 
Capt. Nares, composed of the steamers Alert and Dis- | 
covery, arrived at Valentia, Ireland, on its return, on| 
the 27th. The vessels left Port Foulke 7th mo. 2gth, | 
1875, and after a severe struggle through the ice of| 
Smith’s Sound, the channel through which they moved | 
constantly closing behind them, they reached a harbor | 
near lat.81°45/ N.,where the Discovery went into winter | 
quarters. The Alert pushed on, and reached the shore of 
the Polar Sea, and wintered in lat. 82° 27’, behind a bar. | 
rier of grounded ice close to land. At this point the | 
sun was invisible for 142 days. The lowest tempera 
ture ever recorded was experienced on this expedition, | 
being 59° below zero for a fortnight, and falling at one 
time to—729. A detachment with sledges was dis- | 
patched northward from the Alert. It was absent | 
70 days, and reached lat. 83° 20/ N., about 460) 
miles from the North Pole. No land could be| 
discerned beyond. Another party explored west- 
ward and eastward. Owing to the rugged ice it was only 
possible to advance one mile a day, the ridges varying | 
from 10 to 50 feet in height. The sledge parties suf- | 


fered from scurvy, and met no game. Capt. Nares | 
expresses the opinion that the Polar Sea is never navi- | 
gable, and that the impracticability of reaching the | 
North Pole is proved. Animal life and the north- | 


erly migration of birds end south of Cape Co- 
lumbia, the northernmost point of America. 

The steamer Pandora, sent some months since to 
Smith’s Sound for the purpose of bringing to England 


any dispatches left there by Capt. Nares’ Arctic expe- | 


dition, has also returned. 


REVIEW. 


— — —_——— ——— 


THE EASTERN QUESTION.—Although it was an. 


| nounced last week that the Porte had condition. 


ally accepted Russia’s proposal of a six weeks’ 
armistice, negotiations have still been going on be. 
tween the Russian ambassador at Constantinople and 
the Sultan, and the result is not certainly known even 
yet. It was reported on the 3oth that the Porte had 
accepted a proposal for a two months’ armistice, with 
a proviso that if peace is not concluded within that 
time the armistice may be susceptible of two succes. 
sive prolongations of six weeks each. Hostilities are 
to cease throughout Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

It appears probable that a general conference of the 
powers may eventually be held, to consider the whole 
question. Whether Turkey shall be admitted as a 
member of such conference is reported by some jour- 


| nals to have been a subject of discussion. The Lon- 


don ost, in an article apparently official, asserts that 
Russia has not only practically agreed to the Turkish 
proposal of armistice, but has waived objection to 
Turkish participation in the conference; and that 


| therefore the assembly may be expected to take place, 


with Turkey asa member. The deliberations respect- 
ing reform, it says, will be chiefly conducted by the 
other powers, and the result will be submitted to 
Turkey. 

Additional fighting has occurred between the Turk- 
ish and Servian armies in the neighborhood of Deli- 
grad, in which the former were victorious, capturing 
the position of Djunis. 

The new Sultan is said to have taken measures to 
introduce strict economy into the expeditures of the 
court, heretofore extremely lavish, and also to have 
broken through the personal seclusion and abolished 


| some of the slavish etiquette appertaining to the pres- 


The weather in the northern part of the country | ence of the sovereign. 
has been very unfavorable for harvest, and con-| LaTEsT.—The Official Gazette of St. Petersburg 
tinued rains have injured the late crops. In some | for the 31st ult. stated that the Russian Ambassador at 
districts, it is stated, barley and oats were scarcely | Constantinople had been instructed to demand the 
worth carting, and the grass was so sodden as | Porte’s acceptance within 48 hours of an armistice and 
to have lost much of its nourishing qualities, The | suspension of hostilities; otherwise diplomatic rela- 
potato blight has appeared ina few English and Scotch | tions between Russia and Turkey will be broken off. 
districts, and it is feared it may extend to Ireland.| This step is said to have been taken on account of 
During last week the weather was finer, and a consid- | Turkey’s continuing military operations while negotia- 
erable acreage of wheat was sown. | tions were pending. A dispatch from Constantinople 

SPAIN.—An official note has been published at| '° the London Ze/egraph, dated on the evening of the 
Madrid denouncing a social conspiracy and attempted | 315t, asserted that an armistice for two months had 


insurrection organized by Ruiz Zorilla and N. Sal- 
meron. A number of persons have been arrested as 
implicated. 

‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs proposes the con 
clusion of an extradition treaty with the United States. 

The council of Ministers has decided to terminate the 
suspension of the constitutional guarantees immediately 
after the reopening of the Cortes. 

FRANCE.—The manager of the Paris journal Zhe 
Rights of Man has been sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment for insulting generals of the army. 

The Pope having desired to divide the Archbishoprie 


of Lyons into two dioceses, without the assent of the | 


French government, the latter has issued a decree for- 
bidding such a decision. 

GERMANY.—The Imperial Parliament opened on 
the 3oth ult. The Emperor’s speech says that Ger- 
many’s foreign relations, notwithstanding the present 
difficulties, are fully accordant with the Emperor’s pa- 
cific policy. The speech mentions the general de- 
pression of trade and industry in Germany and else- 
where, and says that the object of the government's 
commercial policy will be the protection of German 
industry from the prejudicial effects of a one-sided 


system of regulations in other countries. This object 


will be kept in view in impending negotiations for the 
renewal of commercial treaties. 


been signed. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—A violent cyclone passed over 
the country on the 3rd and 4th ult., in which the town 
of Managua in Nicaragua, was inundated and about 
400 houses blown down; and at Blewfields, on the 
Mosquito Coast, 300 houses were destroyed. 


Domestic.—The President has issued a proclama- 
tion recommending the 3oth inst. to be observed as a 
day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

The whaling bark Florence recently arrived at San 
Francisco with 190 men on board, part of the crews of 

the Arctic whaling fleet, of which twelve vessels were 

| lost off the northern coast of Alaska, near Point Bar- 
row, ten being inclosed in the ice and drifted help- 
lessly to the eastward, about the end of Eighth month. 
The crews of a number of these afterward abandoned 
them, and by dragging their boats over the ice and 
navigating the spaces of open water for four days, 
| reached three vessels, of which the Florence was one 
which were anchored in a safe position. Some men 
remained on board, refusing to run the risk of the 
effort to escape. Other survivors were taken to Hono- 
lulu. The ships, it is stated, had about three months’ 
provisions for their full crews, which probably left a 
good supply for the diminished numbers who re- 
mained ; but the masters who escaped believe that on 
hope of their rescue can be entertained. 
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